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Four Lights 


" “Then he showed four lights when he wished 


them to set full sail and follow in his wake.” 


From‘ Ficst Voyage "Round the World by Magen.” 
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On the historical day when the Allied troops 
marched into Hamburg (2nd of May, 1945), we in that 
great and long awaited hour, raised the old flag for 
Peace and Freedom. This is how we welcomed M. G. 
(military government). 

“Members of the local Hamburg group of the Wo- 
men’s International League for Peace and Freedom 
welcome you with an expression of good will and a wish 
for a successful cooperation. 

“The German Branch of the WIL has always seen 
its foremost task in the active and complete destruction 
of German militarism, and has fought and opposed 
National Socialism up to the last moment, i.e., March 
1933. Keeping up this tradition and with unbroken 
spirit after more than twelve years of oppression and 
persecution by Nazi terror, we welcome Point No. 1 of 
General Ejisenhower’s declaration of his ordinance op- 
posing German militarism and National Socialism with 
the utmost intensity. We are of the opinion that the 
reorganization of the world will largely depend on the 
strict observance of this point. It gives us great satis- 
faction to be able to cooperate on this gigantic task on an 
official basis.” 

When by the end of May a number of anti-fascist 
women (fellow-sufferers of mine) were still retained in 
custody, an application—boldly drawn up in the name 
of the WIL—was handed in to MG. asking for their 
release, The women were released within a few days, 
whether as a result of our move we never learned. 

During the following months we made many con- 
tacts, new links were formed and old ones renewed. . . . 
So we set up a committee of five women, all of whom 
had been active within the Hamburg group until the 
dissolution of the German Branch in 1933; we drew up 
a preliminary program and informed M.G. that, for an 
immediate beginning, we proposed to work for: 

1. Peace propaganda through education, especially 
among the generation of young people who were brought 
up in the spirit of hatred and are most profoundly in- 
fected by the Nazi bacillus. Homes and schools do not 
as yet offer sufficient guarantee to counteract the deplor- 
able effects of the last twelve years; on the contrary, 
parents and institutions urgently need assistance from 


persons trained and experienced in democratic thought, 
so that we might hasten on the process of changing and 
rebuilding German mentality. 

2. Rights for women within the community, and 
moreover for the re-introduction of highly qualified wo- 
men, who were dismissed in Hitler’s great cleanup that 
removed women from responsible posts and very effec- 
tively and thoroughly did away with female influence 
in public life. The reconstruction of community life in 
Hamburg is now in the making, and with activities re- 
vived there is a growing demand for cooperation among 
Hamburg women and that they should be given an 
opportunity to work on the above mentioned lines. 

That was in August last year ...In November 
we were allowed to hold a first public meeting, and quot- 
ing from an address that was afterward repeated over 
the wireless we stated: Not many people had known, or 
remembered, the fight and the fighters (nearly all of 
whom have gone now) that were put up by the German 
Branch of the WIL against the Nazis; we recalled last 
SOS meetings of warning, continued until the last hour, 
i.e. until March 5, 1933, the day of Hitler’s election; 
things were foretold exactly as they have come to pass 
and have been revealed by the processes of Nuremberg, 
Belsen, Neuengamme, etc., by the destruction of a whole 
continent and the slaughtering of approximately forty 
million young men. Events have proved us right and 
confirmed our prophecies: cruelty and atrocities, war and 
destruction are the only results of a system based on 
sheer force and violence. Have the Germans learned 
their lesson this time? Have we come to see that under- 
standing and recognition of the German war-guilt is our 
first step and necessary contribution towards appease- 
ment and world peace? We shall go on reminding our 
countrymen of it, who in large part are deaf and dumb 
or depending on Nazi-inspired rumors. 

Our first public meeting unanimously accepted a 
resolution appealing to the Interallied Control Commis- 
sion for exchange of anti-Fascist German P.O.W. (pris- 
oners of war) against active members of the N.S.D.A.P. 
(National Socialist German Workers Party) so that, as 
an act of justice, the latter should be made to work out 

(Continued on page 6) 
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WIL TAKES A HAND IN PUERTO RICO 


In the Spring of 1946, Senator Munoz Marin, presi-: . 


dent of the Puerto Rico Senate, came with majority and 
minority leaders of his Congress to ask that the United 
States Congress allow a plebiscite on their political 
status. Three resolutions had been passed to this effect 
in their Congress. They also pleaded that the next gov- 
ernor be a Puerto Rican. Senator Munoz Marin is head 
of the Popular Democratic Party which had won 85% 
of the votes, so he spoke with real authority for his 
people. 

Senator Tydings, chairman of the U. S. Senate Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs to which this matter was re- 
ferred, usually called meetings when the interested and 
informed members were scheduled with more important 
meetings and only the unfavorable or indifferent mem- 
bers could attend. From time to time he asked for a re- 
writing of the plebiscite bill, only to correct it so that 
it would be unacceptable to the Puerto Rican people. 
This went on for four or five weeks. We felt sure that 
it would continue and that the only hope was in an 
aroused public opinion—some interest other than just 
vested business. 

Miss Brainerd and I had a talk with Munoz Marin 
just ten days before he had to leave. A public luncheon 
was set for May 28. Although the time of year was late 
and the telephoned invitations gave only a very short 
notice, the response was excellent. Forty persons at- 
tended, representing a wide range of organizations inter- 
ested in Puerto Rico. Guests were there who held posi- 
tions in the Department of the Interior, Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Church groups, Veterans groups, Labor 
groups, the A.A.U.W., and others. ; a 

Honorable Jesus T. Pinera, Resident Commissioner 
of Puerto Rico (the highest elected office, to which he 
had been returned by an overwhelming vote, making 
him a logical candidate for the governorship) was intro- 
duced and paid high compliments to the sincere, sus- 
tained interest in his people of our Puerto Rican chair- 
man, Mrs. Woodruff, and our Inter-American chairman, 
Miss Brainerd. Sen. Munoz Marin gave the basic facts 
forcefully, questions were lively, uncovering all the 
major problems. Each guest took prepared kits of edu- 
cational material and was put on a list to receive copies 
of bills and regular information from the Office of Puerto 
Rico in the District of Columbia, Two excellent editor- 
ials in the D. C. papers and the news of the meeting 
went to Puerto Rico and the U. S. through the national 
press men there. 

Delegates asked for definite action plans, so Sen. 
Munoz Marin, Miss Brainerd and I subsequently pre- 
pared and sent out a legislative action sheet. It made 
three points: (1) that the question of Puerto Rico’s 
future political status be decided by the vote of the 
Puerto Ricans themselves; (2) that the governorship of 
Puerto Rico, which was to become vacant in thirty days, 
be filled by the appointment (by the U. S. President) of 
the Hon. Jesus T. Pinero; (3) that a Commissioner of 
Education acceptable to the Puerto Ricans be appointed 
as soon as possible in view of the vacancy in that office 
for almost a year. 

Governor Tugwell had resigned, summer came on, 
Congress was to have adjourned, and still President 
Truman appointed no governor. Tremendous pressure 
from the Army and the National Democratic Party was 
put on him to use the office as a political plum. Then 
local and national editors and others promised assistance. 
Finally one evening shortly afterward Mr. Pinero tele- 


: phoned saying that he had just been appointed by Presi- 


dent Truman! Then we were anxious about the Senate 
confirmation. The papers, challenging U. S. colonial 


‘policy, asked for it in excellent editorials, which were 


written into the Congressional Record. Mrs. Woodruff 
immediately got in touch with key people for action. 
Just then Sen. Tydings was in Bikini observing atom 
bomb tests, the two other opposing senators were cam- 
paigning, the gavel was held by a mild senator, and the 
unprejudiced members of the committee were present. 


(Continued on page 6) 


INTER-AMERICAN WORK GOES AHEAD 


Yes, we are really going to have an Inter-American 
Congress of Women! It will be held at Guatemala City, 
Central America, May 7-14, 1947. This idea was dis- 
cussed at a meeting in Washington, in February, 1946, 
where several Latin American women were present. 
Accepted with enthusiasm, an organizing committee was 
elected, and in April invitations went out to all women’s 
associations of the three Americas, including Canada. 


The program is planned with a view to arousing 
women to take their full part in solving political and 
social problems. One of the major topics is “Means for 
promoting democracy in the Americas”, under which 
the Congress will discuss the need to oppose increasing 
military dominance in governments, and all other anti- 
democratic forces, as well as how to promote universal 
disarmament. The obtaining of civil and political rights 
for women in all our countries, and their appointment to 
positions of responsibility, likewise are considered as 
steps in democratic living. Other topics cover such 
points as the urgent need of developing peaceful means 
for solving conflicts in this atomic era; recognition of the 
rights of man; immigration; and how the women of the 
Americas can cooperate toward these objectives. 


It speaks well for the prestige of the WIL—initiator 
of the Congress—that many enthusiastic acceptances 
have come, and from nearly every country. The expense 
of sending a delegate is what deters most, especially in 
faraway countries like Argentine and Chile. We are, 
therefore, eager to raise a goodly sum in the United 
States—$25,000—so as to enable us to help them with 
traveling expenses. We want to tap sources not open 
to our regular WIL work, such as business firms engaged 
in Latin American trade, or individuals interested in 
Latin America. If you know any such, and would make 
the request for us, we will send you instructions. This is 


--one: of the.most important jobs our U. S. Section has 


ever undertaken. 


Some National Sections or groups affiliated with the 


- WIL are now springing up in Latin America, the fruit 


of seeds sown during earlier years when conditions were 
less propitious. Besides the new Section in Cuba, men- 
tioned in FOUR LIGHTS for February, 1946, three 
other groups have been organized and a nucleus is form- 
ing in Chile. 


A fine group of nearly 100 women was organized 
in Brazil last May by Mrs. Theresita M. Porto da Sil- 
veira. This group:, having met international require- 
ments, was accepted as a National Section at the Luxem- 


bourg Congress, where it was represented by an able 


Brazilian woman, Mrs. Sophia J. M. de Carvalho. 


In August, 1946, a Guatemalan group was formed, 
as a result of our contacts with two different persons. 
The president is Mrs. Graciela Quan de Reina, the first 
woman lawyer of Guatemala. This group will head up 
arrangements for the Inter-American Congress of Wo- 
men. Among these women, who had a leading part in 
the revolution of two years ago which overthrew Dic- 
— Ubico, there is great enthusiasm for WIL prin- 
ciples. 


Lastly, Mrs. Carmen N. de Madrigal of Costa Rica, 
who attended our inter-American meeting at Haverford 
nearly two years ago, organized in October a potential 


“WIL Section, of which she is president. It has started 


off admirably by urging the Secretary for Public Security 
of Costa Rica to employ a five million dollar credit in 
the United States for much needed industrial equipment, 
instead of purchasing the unnecessary arms which the 
Government was planning to acquire. 


With the present tendency, and the impetus our 
work should receive from the Guatemalan Congress, the 
prospects are the brightest we have ever had. 
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A Message To The Fightieth Congress 


(At the National Board meeting in Milwaukee, November, 1946, the National Committee on Policies was asked to place a 


Statement of our position and objectives on several current issues before the new Congress. 


As a result, the following letter has 


been sent to all members of the 80th Congress. We —— that you keep this copy because it states the general policy to which 


legislative action cards, mentioning specific bills, will be ti 


January 2, 1947. 


Dear Senator: 
Dear Congressman: 


_ _Now is a time, comparable to no other, when it is of 
vital importance for the people of the United States to 
make known their wishes to their elected representatives. 
The Women’s International League, confident that its 
overall objective—to promote lasting peace and increased 
freedom at home and abroad—is shared by members of 
the 80th Congress and all responsible citizens, submits 
for your serious consideration this statement of what the 
League considers some essential elements of a positive 
program to implement that objective. 

At the outset the League wishes to make clear its 
demand for a positive program truly in the best interests 


PROGRAM 


The League looks to the new Congress for continued 
and enthusiastic support for the United Nations and asks 
that you do all in your power as a member of Congress 
to see that the United States takes concrete action in 
support of the Charter on such issues as: 


COOPERATIVE DISARMAMENT 

It is not yet too late for the United States to 
lead the way to world disarmament by entering the 
Security Council negotiations for a general reduction 
of armaments prepared to announce that she will 
‘now: 

(a) cease manufacture of the atomic bomb for 

a specified length of time. 


(b) abandon peacetime conscription and plans 
for universal military training. 


(c) cease pressure for additional military bases. 


TRUSTEESHIP 

To measure up to her long-held principles 
against colonialism and militarism and for the rights 
of all people to self-government, the United States 
should place the Pacific Islands which were formerly 
Japanese Mandates under the control of the Trustee- 
ship Council and cease all talk of administering them 
“by the right of conquest” should the Security Coun- 
cil refuse to allow exclusive control by the United 
States. 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY 
A United States foreign economic policy equal 
to the times and reaching for peace must certainly 
seek to increase international prosperity, good will 
and cooperation. Implementation of such a policy 
requires of the United States: 


(a) vigorous support of the proposed Interna- 
tional Trade Organization which involves 
not only ratification, when the time comes, 
of the ITO Charter, but immediate and 
continuous adherence to a policy of lower- 
ing all barriers to international trade includ- 
ing United States tariffs; 


(b) firm backing from the United States for 
the efforts now being made by the Prepara- 
tory Commission of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization to set up international 


— Gertrude C. Bussey, 
i , Committee on Policies.) 


of the people of the United States and transcending 
political party considerations. Such a program, and one 
of consistently bi-partisan nature, must comprehend both 
domestic and foreign affairs, for world peace is strength- 
ened or sabotaged as much by actions in one as by ac- 
tions in the other of those spheres. Furthermore, the 
United States now occupies a position of such influence 
in international affairs that all decisions by her Govern- 
ment are of world importance. The following program, 
outlined by the League’s National Committee on Policy, 
is not meant to be complete; it recommends action on the 
current issues which most concern the League and about 
which the League most desires to convey its view to 
members of the 80th Congress. 


— Katharine Lee Marshall, 
National Legislative Secretary. 
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machinery to increase world consumption 
of nutritional foods and stabilize prices of 
agricultural commodities moving in inter- 
national trade; 


(c) continued use of a generous part of United 
States economic resources to assist other 
nations to build up their own economic 
productivity; allocation of loans to foreign 
countries based upon economic rather than 
political considerations. 


FOR 


FOOD EMERGENCY 

Nothing could be more fundamentally essential 
to peace than alleviation of hunger in the world— 
especially that hunger directly attributable to the 
dislocation and devastation of war. The League 
took the position that the best way to continue 
assistance to countries still unable to finance ade- 
quate food imports in 1947 was under some form of 
international control. The United States Govern- 
ment has rejected that method in favor of unilateral 
action. The League therefore looks to Congress for: 


(a) generous United States assistance to any 
country needing help to feed its people, 
regardless of the political tenor of its gov- 
ernment; 


(b) authorization for the President to allocate 
food, railroad cars and ships as long as 
such means are needed for the United States 
to do her part in the job of getting the food 
to those who need it when they need it. 


DISPLACED PERSONS 

By working in the Economic and Social Council 
for the creation of an International Refugee Organ- 
ization, the United States has only begun to do her 
share toward helping the more than 1,000,000,000 
unfortunate people the war deprived of homes and 
hope for the future. For many of these people the 
ultimate solution can only be resettlement; the 
League asks Congress for liberalization of United 
States immigration laws sufficient to permit the 
United States to accept her fair share of the dis- 
placed persons as immigrants. That fair share is 


responsibly estimated as from 450 to 500 thousand. 


| 


The following issues are generally considered do- 
mestic matters. In 4 sense they are, for the nation must 
solve these problems itself, but the results of any action 

af taken nationally will be felt far beyond our national 
; . boundaries, both directly and through their influence 
upon the United States policy as a whole. 


HOUSING 

Not nearly enough new and inexpensive housing 
is being provided for the millions of American 
families who need it. Low-cost housing, like food, 
is a basic need and one which it becomes a responsi- 
bility for government to fill through courageous and 
extraordinary action when ordinary methods give 
no hope of success. The League asks for: 

(a) passage of the Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill 
which would make the National Housing 
Agency a permanent organization and con- 
struct 15 million housing units in the next 
ten years; 

(b) maintenance of rent control until the short- 
age of low-cost housing is overcome. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 
The League urges that the gains for the people 
in the field of social security be maintained and cov- 
erage extended to agricultural workers, domestic 
workers and any other low income groups not now 
covered. 


LABOR 

Particularly just now it is of the utmost im- 
portance that careful and wholly objective consider- 
ation be given to any labor legislation introduced 
into Congress so that no action is taken there which 
will tend to increase rather than dispel tension and 
bitterness between management and labor. The 
League urges Congress to: 

(a) resist pressure for anti-labor legislation 
which would endanger labor’s hard won 
rights; 

(b) support any efforts of the President to en- 
courage creation of fact-finding machinery 
and labor-management conferences as a 
means of helping to iron out difficulties and 
maintain production; 


TIME: February 14, 1947. 
Morning Session at 10 o’clock. 


Afternoon Session at 2 o'clock. 


psychological areas. Led by experts. 


Evening session at 8 o’clock 


Discussion. 


PLACE: National Memorial Church (Universalist) 
16th Street at ‘S’ Street N.W., Washington, D. C. 


(c) raise the minimum wage rate to lighten the 
financial burdens of those lowest wage- 
earners most oppressed by present prices 
and to help maintain purchasing power 
should prices drop and recession set in. 


TAXATION 


The League urges Congress to scrutinize care- 
fully any proposed change in taxation policy giving 
sober thought to the effects such a change would 
have upon the economic life of the nation. The 
League will oppose a sizable cut in taxes at this 
time when inflation is still growing—especially if 
motivated by a desire for political popularity with 
grudging taxpayers and/or accompanied by cuts in 
appropriations for agencies performing important 
peace-time services for the public good. On the 
other hand, the League heartily supports efficiency 
and economy in government; indeed it urges upon 
Congress a very substantial economy in the form of 
a drastic slash in our heretofore extravagant expen- 
diture for military purposes. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


Constant vigilance is required to safeguard 
human rights even in a country favored with a con- 
stitution such as that of the United States. And 
now, more than ever before, the eyes of the world are 
glued upon this democracy; they look for our leader- 
ship and to see how extensive is the application 
among her own people of the democratic principles 
proclaimed by the United States. The League asks 
for federal legislation: 

(a) establishing a permanent F.E.P.C.; 

(b) abolishing the poll tax; 

(c) setting up machinery designed specifically 

to do away with lynchings; 

(d) eliminating all racial discrimination in 
United States immigration laws; 

(e) granting citizenship to those people who, 
although born in Japan, have long resided 
in the United States; 

(f) providing adequate indemnity to Americans 
of Japanese descent who were dispossessed 
of property, homes, and means of livelihood 
during World War II. 


INSTITUTE ON SOVIET-UNITED STATES RELATIONS 


Important Conference initiated by the Women’s International League, and set up jointly with the American 
Association of University Women and the League of Women Voters. Other groups will also support it. 


Discussions of issues where our interests or policies seem to be in conflict in political, economic, and 


Address by Vera Micheles Dean: Russia’s Bid for World Leadership. 


De 
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AWARDING THE PRIZE IN OSLO 


Oslo, December 11, 1946. 


Dear fellow members of the WIL 
in Great Britain: 

Last night I took part in an event on your behalf 
and think you should share something of the experience 
with me. 

Though Emily Balch was not able herself to come 
to receive the Nobel Peace Prize, her spirit was with us 
and her name honored during the celebrations in Oslo 
yesterday. In the morning we gathered in the small 
and crowded Nobelsal with its four great chandeliers 
overcoming the darkness of a dull and wet winter day 
outside, The Diplomatic Corps filled the right hand aisle 
and promptly at 1 o’clock we rose as the King, Crown 
Princess and Prince arrived and took their places in the 
front row, followed immediately by another little pro- 
cession of John Mott and the members of the Nobel 
Committee. The proceedings opened with a hidden 
orchestra playing a Mozart overture. 

Gunnar Jahn, the Chairman of the Committee, made 
an excellent speech in honor of Emily Balch, giving a 
sense of her amazing activity and eagerness for peace 
work. He ended with the words: “She has shown us 
that the reality we seek must be won through hard work 
in the world in which we live, but she has shown us 
more than this: that one does not become exhausted and 
that defeat gives new courage for the struggle to those 
who have within the holy fire.” The heading of one of 
the evening papers was “She has within her the holy 
fire.” A representative from the American Embassy 
received the prize in Emily Balch’s behalf. 

The speech to John Mott was made by Herman 
Smitt Ingebretson, the president of the two houses of 
the Norwegian Parliament. He had visited the Friends’ 
International Centre and, as I watched him limping in 
front of Dr. Mott, I remembered how sad he had been 
that his visit to London in the last days of the war had 
been too short for him to get a new artificial leg made 
there. He had recently associated himself with the 
Oxford Group and had been to Switzerland this summer. 
He therefore spoke with conviction of Dr. Mott’s work 
for the Student Christian Movement and the Y.M.C.A. 
After Dr. Mott had made a short speech of thanks we 
rose to sing two verses of the Norwegian National An- 
them and the simple ceremony was over. 

In the evening a dinner was held by the Nobel 
Committee for Dr. Mott and it was a solemn and yet 
very friendly and intimate occasion. Of the 36 present, 
only 8 were women and nearly all these representing 
“the League”. Marie Mohr had been consulted and had 
kindly suggested that I should be invited and I can as- 
sure you I felt a representative for you all. I was placed 


in an excellent position and had on my right, Major 


Braatland, the one military member of the committee! 
He turned out to be a forest owner and we talked more 
about trees than war... . 

The dinner was excellent (turkey and ice cream with 
hot chocolate sauce among other good things) and shows 
how far Norway has recovered, at least as far as food is 
concerned. Gunnar Jahn made a speech in English (I 
watched his wife once or twice when he stumbled over 
a word, but she need not have been anxious—the lang- 
uage and context were both good.) John R. Mott then 
rose with his fine figure, and with astonishing vigor for 
a man of nearly 81 he spoke to us as he had spoken to 
hundreds and thousands of young men and women the 
world over. He spoke of his travels (I think he has cal- 
culated that he has traveled the equivalent of 17 times 
around the world) and said that much as he had learnt 
from all countries, he had learned the most from small 
ones—Switzerland, the Scandinavian countries, New 
Zealand were some of those he mentioned. In the big 
countries one is confused by their size and complexity, 
but the smaller countries allow one to get nearer to them, 
to feel the pulse of their life and to know a wider range 
of their people. I am sure he is right. He spoke of the 
need for confidence in countries—not to condone their 
wrongs, but to believe in the best in them—he mentioned 


EMILY GREENE BALCH 


As a Student Saw Her in 1918 


AN EPISODE 


I vividly remember the first time I ever saw Emily 
Greene Balch. It was about a year after America had 
entered the First World War. Some forty college stu- 
dents and recent graduates, members of the Collegiate 
Anti-Militarism League, which Miss Balch later de- 
scribed as “a younger and more adventurous group,” 
were meeting for dinner at a Washington Square res- 
taurant in New York. 

Talk naturally turned to the Russian Revolution, 
which had kindled the imagination of these young anti- 
militarists, and to the reactionary forces within Russia 
and the Allied machinations without that were betraying 
it. A young man rose to announce in measured tones 
that he felt compelled to abandon his pacifist position 
and take up arms in defense of this greatest experiment 
in all history. Another crusader got up to proclaim 
that there are some things more precious than peace, 
and that he, too, was ready to enlist. 

The air grew tense. From a far corner of the long 
table, Emily Balch arose to speak. Most of us knew 
her as a distinguished sociologist, Professor of Econom- 
ics at Wellesley, and warm supporter of the pacifist 
efforts of young people. We could not guess that her 
academic career was soon to come to a dramatic close, 
and that her larger, more enduring work for world peace 
was about to begin. To my youthful eyes, she looked 
then exactly as she does today, a slight New England 
woman, unassuming in manner, with a quick, quiet voice 
and an exquisite courtesy and graciousness in her bear- 
ing and speech. It is hard to remember the words she 
used, but it was a plea, simple yet eloquent, unemotional 
but powerfully persuasive, full of understanding, touched 
with humor, to think more carefully about the ways of 
fighting for a good cause. Was it the method of war to 
which these generous young people were really opposed, 
or just the imperialist war whose ends they could not 
approve? 

The atmosphere cleared. The Ichabods were stung 
to deeper thought. There was no further talk of enlist- 
ing. On all her hearers, Emily Balch had made an 
indelible impression. For one listener, certainly, this 
revelation of a rare quality of mind, and a still rarer 
quality of spirit, had set a standard and an inspiration 
that were to last throughout the years. 

— Mercedes M. Randall. 


particularly Russia. His last point was from the saying 
of a British statesman, “We rule by the heart”. 

After dinner coffee was served in another room 
around small tables, and the whole company became an 
intimate gathering of friends. The gathering was held, 
rather surpisingly, in a not very smart hotel outside the 
center of the town and we learnt that the reason was a 
simple one—the booking had not been made early 
enough to get either of the two fashionable hotels. The 
result was, however, a pleasant one for the atmosphere 
was less formal and Dr. Mott, I feel sure, swept away 
any feeling of embarrassment the committee may have 
felt at the hitch in the arrangements by telling us that 
while this visit was his 20th to Norway, on his first visit 
he had come first of all just to this hotel! He left early 
as he was spending the two days between the Prize 
distribution and his Nobel Prize Lecture in paying a 
flying visit to Sweden — how like him, incorrigible at 81! 

We must all be glad to know that Emily Balch has 
been awarded the Peace Prize. Dr. Mott said emphatic- 
ally that it was an added honour for him to have his 
name bracketed with hers. If it is a recognition of her 
work in the past, it gives us an added responsibility and 
opportunity in the future. 

You must admit that if I am an absentee member 
of your Executive, when I do a job on your behalf, I 
get most of the fun. ; 


— Myrtle A. Wright. 
(A member of the British WIL, who has lived mar Gates 
a great deal in Norway.) 
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THE WILPF IN GERMANY—(Cont’d from page 1) 

the damage caused by the destructive policy of this Party 
in other countries, and that all non-Party-members 
should be sent home. M.G, asked us to present names 
and addresses of such P.O.W. and of Nazis, and for 
many months we have been collecting and carefully 
sorting very many cases of both these categories, but a 
decision by the Interallied Commission is still pending. 

During the winter months the cold, the traffic con- 
ditions, etc., were paralyzing. On the 15th of March 
we gathered in an icy hall to commemorate Lida Gus- 
tave Heymann’s birthday, in mourning memory of her 
death that occurred on July 30, 1943, in Zurich; she and 
her friend Dr. Augspurg, who died in December of the 
same year, have left a blank and are terribly missed 
here now. 

On the morning of the 15th of March a Hamburg 
street had been baptized L. G. Heymann Street—she 
was a born Hamburger women, we are proud to say. 
And when after Beethoven and Goethe recitals we spoke 
of her life and work, we—as she would have wanted us 
to do—also remembered and included all the victims of 


.Fascism, not knowing yet how greatly our lines have 


been reduced by the gas chambers and the slaying of 
women who opposed Hitler, but feeling that much of 
the old revolutionary spirit of the League had been 
buried with them 

Legalization of our group, delayed because of the 
international character of our organization, was granted 
in the spring, resulting in increased activities and steadily 
growing membership—though we don’t aim at quantity 
as long as the great majority of German women are 
not fit to be admitted, but must be taught the rudiments 
of internationalism first. We are trying to approach the 
problems of the day within small groups ... we are 
giving priority to the subject of economics, as paramount 
war cause. 

Another very important and very unpopular subject 
is the tackling of the still existing Jewish problem; we 
recently formed a committee to go into the matter: con- 
trol press and radio and work out proposals as how best 
to overcome the still lingering anti-Semitism with all its 
deep-rooted race prejudices. 

I hope it can be seen from this report that reorgan- 
ization is well under way in Hamburg, where we have 
very valuable assistance from the M.G, Out of the sixty- 
odd groups of the German Branch of the WIL before 
1933 about six have come to life again: Stuttgart, 
Bremen, Hannover, Flensburg, Berlin, and Wuppertal. 

— Magda Hoppstock-Huth. 


WIL TAKES A HAND—(Cont’d from page 2) 

In less than a week the phone rang and Mr. Pinero said 
in a choked, happy voice, “You are now talking to the 
Governor of Puerto Rico! The Senate has just con- 
firmed it and I had to express my deep gratitude for 
your organization’s help and interest. My people will 
be so happy.” 

An informal committee has been formed to meet 
regularly with the new Resident Commissioner, Dr. 
Antonio Fernos, and to act as liaison between govern- 
mental and private agencies. This committee, meeting 
in December, was greatly pleased at President Truman’s 
nomination of an able professor at the University of 
Puerto Rico, Mr Villaronga, as Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, and is now urging that qualified Puerto Ricans be 
nominated for the vacancies of Attorney General and 
Associate Justices of the Supreme Court. It will of 
course continue to press for a Puerto Rican determined 
solution of the political status by such methods as the 
new set-up in Congress may indicate to be most effective. 

— Ottlie Signell. 


Nominating Petitions for 1947 


The time has again arrived for nominations of National 
Board Members. Please send the names of candidates to the 
chairman of the Nominating Committee as soon as possible and 
not later than February 28th. Do not nominate Presidents of 
Organized State Branches, who are ex-officio members of the 
Board, nor the following Board members elected last year for two 
years: Mrs. Helen M. Beardsley, Dr. Gertrude Bussey, Mrs. 
Elsie Elfenbein, Mrs. Mary Farquharson, Mrs. Emily Cooper 
Johnson, Mrs. Roberta C. Kramer, Miss Grace Rhoads, Mrs. 
Dorothy Medders Robinson and Mrs. Gladys D. Walser. 

According to our constitution the following rules must be 
observed in submitting the names of candidates: 

_1. The name of only one candidate may appear on each 
petition. 

2. The petition must inclide a statement that the candidate 
has consented to serve if elected. 

3. A petition shall contain the signatures of at least ten 
members in good standing who have been members at least three 
months, 

4. No members may sign more than two petitions. 

Anna B. Rockel, 
Chairman Nominating Committee, 
536 W. Chew Ave., Phila. 20, Pa, 


Filmstrip "How To Conquer War" 


A 35mm. filmstrip, showing 192 pictures and titles, has been 
prepared to present the case for world government. It traces 
the growth of order and peace in larger and larger units of 
society, as lesser sovereignties are united in greater ones. Espe- 
cial emphasis is laid on the development of our own federal 
system, showing why Madison, Hamilton and Washington cham- 
pioned a federal government to unite the thirteen states in 1787, 
and to supplant the unworkable confederation. The film is 
recommended by Clifton Fadiman, Raymond Swing, Thomas K. 
Finletter, Mark Van Doren, and others. The price is $3, includ- 
ing commentary script. It may be obtained from Federalist 
Films, 391 Bleecker Street, New York 14. 


Periodicals For Reference 


The National Literature Office keeps files of a number of 
publications which may be consulted at the office, or loaned, or 
sometimes given away. ‘There is, for instance, a complete file 
of “Atomic Information” published by the National Committee 
on Atomic Information, and the “Bulletin of the Atomic Scien- 
tists”. This series we want to keep intact, but we also want it 


We have a few copies of the reprint of “Hiroshima”, by John 
Hersey, at 10 cents each to cover mailing cost. 

We carry all the issues of “Worldover Press”, the stimulating 
and informing news releases prepared by Devere Allen. We 
also have the “Foreign Policy Bulletin”, the “World Alliance 
News Letter’, and “Peace Action”, organ of the National Council 
for Prevention of War. 

As news of the situation on conscription and conscientious 
objectors we have “Conscription News’, “The Reporter,” and 
the very interesting “Amnesty Bulletin”. 

And in our own immediate family group, though from dis- 
tant parts, there come the “WIL Monthly News Sheet” of Great 
Britain, “Peace News” published in England, the Australian 
“Peacemaker”, and “Noticias”, a bulletin in Spanish prepared by 
Miss Brainerd for circulation among WIL and other groups in 
Latin America. 


JANE ADDAMS CALENDARS can now be obtained from 
Macy’s, New York, for 69c each. 


FOUR LIGHTS 
Owned and published by Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom 
National Literature Department 
2006 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Entered as second class matter May 12, 1942, at the post-office 
at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, under tde Act of March 3, 1879. 
Published monthly, except August and September. 
National Legislative Office, 1734 F St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Subscription price 50c - Single copies 5c. 
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